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WORD LIST 


Averil, Jirn-man who along with Cattle Kate rustled cattle in the 
Sweet Water River area. 

Buckskin-skin of a make deer, a strong, grayish-yellow leather 
once made from deerskins. 

Buzzard Ranch-ranch near Independence Rock where Stan and Mary 
spent a winter trapping. 

Camp movers-people who moved sheep for a given ranch. 

Cattle Kate-dance hall girl who along with Jim Averil rustled cattle 
in the Sweet Water River area. Her real name was Ella Watson. 

Chrome leather-fine, soft leather, never gets hard or stiff after 
wet. 

Cross and Leman-a cattle company Stan trapped for. 

Cutting out-separating an animal from the herd. 

88 Ranch-ranch in Wyoming that the book The Virginian was taken from. 

Ferris and Pedro Mountains-mountains in Wyoming containing the Buzzard 
Ranch. 


Field, Sam-the husband of Sharon Lass Field. 

Field, Sharon Lass-daughter of Stan and Mary Lass. 

Fort Laramie-three miles southwest of the town of Fort Laramie on 

county road 0809, Wyoming. The fort was situated at a strategic 
point on a major, western route of travel that came to be 
known as the Oregon Trail, and in 1849 the United States 
Government purchased it to serve as a ba.se for protection and 
refurbishment of emigrants. 

Freighters-wagons drawn by oxen bringing supplies to the west. 

Gibb, Ed-owned the land on which Fort Fetterman is located until 

the state of Wyoming bought it in 1969 to restablish the fort. 

Half Diamond C-Charles Rice's brand. 

Hildebrand, Bette Lass-daughter of Stan and Mary Lass. 

Hildebrand, James-the husband of Bette Lass Hildebrand. 

Hot blooded horse-a fast horse, a race horse. 

Independence Rock-eighteen miles northeast of Muddy Gap Juction, 

Wyoming. A bowl-shaped outcropping of granite inscribed with 
names of travelers from, the 1800' s on. 



Kirwin, Jack-made saddles in Douglas, Wyoming. Made the saddle 
Stan used while ranching. 

LaBonte-old stage station near Douglas, Wyoming. 


LaBonte Hotel-hotel in Douglas, Wyoming. Named after the old 
laBonte stage station. No longer in use after a fire. 

lambing-time of year sheep have their lambs, the process. 

LaPrele Country-country bordering the LaPrele Creek in Wyoming. 


Lass, Alfred-father of Stanley lass. 


Lass, Mabel Rice-mother of Stanley Lass. 


Lass, Mary George-wife of Stanley Lass. 

Moose Head Dude Ranch-dude ranch near Moosehead, Wyoming where 
Stan worked as a hunting guide. 

Oregon Trail-the main route to the Oregon country for settlers in 
the 1840's. It stretched over 2,000 miles from Independence, 
Missouri to Astoria, Oregon, at the mouth of the Columbia River. 

Out ranged-term used to describe when a fire arm is to far from 
a target and can not reach it. 


Rawhide-the untanned hide 

Rice, Charles-grandfather 

Rice, Elirnina- grandmother 

Rowel-a sharp-tooth wheel 
spur. 


of cattle or other animals, 
of Stanley Lass, 
of Stanley Lass. 

inserted into the end of the shank of a 


Sacking them out-in the process of busting a bronco an old slicker 
(rain coat) was used. By throwing it on the horse it would 
make noise and gentle the animal down. 

Sage chicken or prairie chicken-bird of western North America, 
having deep-chested bodies and mottled brownish plumage. 

Scabbard-a sheath or container for a dagger, sword or other similiar 
arm. Use to contain Stan's rifle. 

Scent-made in the summer of ripe carcass to bait coyote traps. 

Scotch cap-heavy felt cap worn by Stan while trapping in winter. 

76-log structure, sheep headquarters. An extension of the Buzzard 
Ranch where Mary and Stan lived while trapping there. 



Seven V-Alfred Lass's brand. 


Stran, Mary Jane Warner-woman who found and gave the old 88 Ranch 
barn door for care to Fort Fetterman. 

Swells-the front of the saddle where a riders legs lean against. 

T6S-Stari Lass's first brand, sold. 

Thongs-thin strips of buckskin used like thread. 

Twenty-four-Stan Lass's present brand. 

Watson, Ella-Cattle Kate. 

Wood of the tree-frame of the saddle. 



Interview with Stanley Lass 

Late of Interview: 1 and 2 September 1982; Fort Fetterman, Wyoming 
Interviewer: Helen A. LewisAldridge 

Transcriber: Helen A. LewisAldridge 

Editor:, Helen A. LewisAldridge 

This is an interview with Stanley Lass, retired cowboy 
and rancher of Converse County, Wyoming. Mr. Lass has ranched 
and cowboyed all of his life in Wyoming, first with his Grandparents 
Rice on their ranch and then later on the ranch he and his wife 
purchased in 1945. He has had several livelihoods to accompany 
ranch life; busting bronco’s, playing and singing with cowboy 
orchestra's, auctioneering, trapping coyote, beaver and iinx, 
working at a. gas station and helping the Senior Citizens in 
Douglas, Wyoming. In 1974 Mary and Stan Lass sold their ranch 
and moved to Douglas, Wyoming where they live today. For the 
past eight years and presently Stan is the caretaker of the grounds 
at Fort Fetterman Historical Site. 

This interview is being conducted September 1, 1982 at the 
Fort Fetterman Historical Site Museum in Wyoming. The intei viewi-r 
is Helen A. LewisAldridge, representing the State Archives of 
Wyoming and Eastern Illinois University internship program in 
his tor.ical Administration. 

H=IIelen A. LewisAldridge 
S=S.tanley Lass 

II Good Morning Stanley. 

S Good Morning. 

H Growing up in Wyoming must have been a real color!ul life. 


Do you think so? 



S I think it was. 

H Do you think there is any other place you would have liked 
to have grown up? 

S No 

H What do yoii think the benefits of growing up in Wyoming are? 

S Well, Just the old western life I guess. 

H What is your full name Stanley? 

\ 

S Stanley Harry Lass 
H What is Lass, nationality wise? 

S German 

H How old are you? 

S I’m seventy-two. 

H What year were you born and where? 

S 1910. I wa.s born on my grandparents old ranch. 

H On the ranch? 

S On the ranch. 

H No hospital? 

S Oh no. 

H Did you have a doctor present or a midwife? 

S Oh no. 

II A neighbor lady maybe? 

S My grandmother, fact she took care of all the babies that were 
born in the country. 

H So you have lived in Wyoming your whole life? 

S Except a little while I was down in Tennessee one winter 
fighting the colored boys? 


H What was that? 



S My dad went down there and ran a horse sale ring for an old 
German. V/e were down there that winter. 

H And you helped him do that? 

S No, I was just a little kid. 

H What were your parents names? 

S My father's name was Alfred Lass. He always went by the name of 
A1. My mother's name was Mabel. 

H What was her maiden name? Do you remember? 

S Bice. That was my grandparents name. 

H I know that your mother died when you were very young. Correct? 
S Right. 

H Do you have a definite memory about her? 

S Why certainly, I was only fifteen years old. 

H I there some certain thing you remember specificly about her? 

S Oh, she was such an artist and everything. 

H Did she paint?" 

S She was a western artist. Her pictures are all over the United 
States. Hour of them were entered at the Worlds Fair in Chicago 
We never knew where they came from. 

H What year was that? 

S I don't remember what year it was. It was probably, oh maybe, 
fifteen years age or so. 

H What kind of paintings did she paint? 

S Oil painting and she done charcoal. She also done protraits of 
people. 

H Now when you say western artist, what kind... 

S Anything in the western. 

H 


Cattle? Horses? 



S Mountains, deer, elk, anything like that. 
II What did she die of Stanley? 


S She had a goiter, it was incurable and couldn’t be operated 
on. And it weakened her heart and she died of a heart attack. 

H And your father was a sheriff, correct? 

S He put in thirty-four years in the sheriff business here 
in Converse County. 

H That's a long time. How did he get to be sheriff? Did he 
just want to be sheriff? 

S Well, he started out as a marshall and they put him in as deputy 
sheriff and he was under sheriff and went to sheriff. All 
together thirty-four year. When he finally retired he said 
he was getting too old for the job. He had the longest law 

deforcement record any man ever had in the Rocky Mountains. 

H I'll bet he had alot of stories and adventures to tell from that. 

S He did. He had one ear that he couldn't hear out of, a bullet 
came so close it broke his eardrum. He had a. white shirt with 

three bullet holes in. He never wore a white shirt again in 

his life, showed up too good after dark. 

H So he always wore colored shirts? 

S Colored shirts. He was way up in his his eighties when he 

died and we wouldn’t put a white shirt back on him. We buried 
him in a light blue shirt. 

H Did he wear a badge? 

S Oh certainly, I should say so. 

H Like the old time T.V. cowboy? 

S Oh you bet, you bet, the sheriffs all had to wear a badge. 


H Where did you grow up? 



S On my grandparents ranch. 

H An where is that located? 

S About twenty miles southwest of Douglas, up in the LaPrele country. 

H Wow what does LaPrele mean? 

S That's the creek. 

H Oh, LaPrele Greek. 

S LaPrele Greek, they call it LaPrele country. 

H Now wha.t grandparents specificly? 

S Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rice. 

H What were their first'names? 

S Her name was Elimina and his name was Charles. 

H How was it that you came to live with your grandparents? 

G Well, my dad was a sixteen year old kid in Iowa and. he ran 
away from home and come to this country to be a cowboy, which 
he did. And he cowboyed for the Cross and Leman cattle outfit. 

And when he got old enough he filed on a homestead. 

H This is your father? 

S My father. And then he bought some other homesteads around hirn 
and he had a pretty good outfit going but rny mother her health 
was so poor he sold out and moved to town and that's when he 
went into the sheriffs business. I was always with my 
grandparents more than I was my own parents cuz they (the 
grandparents) just had three daughters and a grandson. Was 
something different you know. Whe my dad moved to town why I 
just stayed with rny grandparents. They were old and they needed 
me. I was with them twenty-seven years. 

H So basicly you grew up on their ranch? 
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S I grew up on the ranch. 

H What kind o'f education did you have? 

S I had country school education. And they used to teach high 
school, two years of high school at the country school. 

H And then you went into Douglas for the rest of high school? 

S I never finished. Fly grandparents were old and they needed me 
there at the ranch so much and I never finished. I don't think 
it ever done me any good if I had, for the business I was in. 

H What was country school like? 

S It was alot better I think. I believe you learned alot more 
in a country school than you did in a town schools. 

H How close was the country school to the ranch? 

S About three miles from the ranch. 

H How did you get there? 

S Horse back. 

H How many kids were in the country school? Do you remember? 

S Oh, it just varied. 

H Well on an average what would you say? 

S Well 1 thin/f we had about as high as seventeen at one time 
in the school. 

H Do you remember your teachers? 

S Oh, yes. 

H Were they basicly female or male? 

S All women. 

H Were they married or single? 

S No, none were married. And they horded with, they horded either 
with my mother and dad or my grandparents, one or the other. 



s The teachers after my dad sold the ranch horded with my 
grandparents. 

H Were there any sports during the time you were growing up 
going to a country school? 

S No, really not like there is now. 

H You never played baseball? 

S We played baseball at the school, at recess or an hour or 
something like that. 

II It was just kind of an in school type of thing, 

3 And we used to, we had a big high hill back of the school, 

we used to ski down off of it. We had sleds and stuff like that. 

H When did your father die? 

3 I don't remember the year when you come like this. I don't 
remember. 

H What did he die of, do you remember? 

S Well, my dad had a stroke. 

H And was he alone or did he still have children at home? 

S My sister, I had a. sister who was with him. 

H The people of the west, seems to me, have a neighborly type 
code. Help your neighbor, things like that. 

3 Oh, yes I should sa.y so. 

H And 7 know that you and your wife Mary have that also because 
you help me alot and I know of all the people you have helped. 

How do you think you learned that neighborly type of code? 

S Well, it's ttie old western hospitality, I guess. 

H Did your grandparents have ttiat? 

3 They certainly did. 



H You mentioned a stagecoach stop at their ranch. Is that right 

5 Yes, to start with my grandfather was a government carpenter 
in Iowa.. He was a government carpenter in Iowa. 

H How this is your grandfather Rice? 

S Grandfather Rice and my grandmother. And they sent them out 
over the Oregon Trail in a covered wagon. 

H Who sent them out? 

S The government did. He was post carpenter here at the fort.. 

H At Fort Fetterman? 

S At Fort Fetterman. When they got the Indians settled and the 
soldiers moved out, he was also a blacksmith. He set up a 
blacksmith shop out here. Well, he moved my grandmother, 
(when) this got to be such a wild place here. 

H Fort Fetterman did? 

S Fort Fetterman. This plaque out here at the gazebo tell ya's 
one most notorious in the west and it was. They brought the 
cattle drives up from Texas and the only ones who would go 
on them was the outlaws and murderers that was wanted In 
Texas. And you had the old freighters bringing in freight 
to this country and your trapers and what have you. And of 
course a rough element always followed something like that 
anyway, the gamblers and everything else. So he moved them 
in a cabin, about twelve miles south of the fort in an old 
prospectors cabin which I've showed you the picture of it. 

H Twelve miles south of this fort? 

S Of the Fort Fetterman. And he would ride back down here on 
Monday mornings and run his blacksmith shop, and go back on 
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S Saturday nights. He done that for quite awhile. But alot of 
people thought that the Indians lived in big camps which you 
see in movies and things like that. But they didn't. Most 
of them lived just in-small groups. My grandfather knew there 
was a little Indian camp up there (Spring Canyon). And all 
the Indians weren't on the warpath. Poeple were killed here 
around Fort Fetterman, some of them full of arrows and some of 
even scalped. But all of them weren't on the warpath and lie 
knew there was a little Indian camp up in the canyon. When 
he was going home one night this little, he saw a little Indian 
boy playing on the creek and the little boy ran and hid in the 
brush and my grandfather got him out and showed him he wasn't 
going to hurt him. And he always took some candy back with him. 
They had. candy and things here then because this was a big 
place about a 1,000 people were living here. And that little 
Indian boy was just crazy over that candy. They'd never eaten 
sugar or candy you know. So after that everytime my grandfather 
went back on Saturday nights why this little Indian boy was 
waiting under an old box elder tree for him, and he'd give him 
some candy and play with him. And if he could pick up any little 
trinkets or anything around here for him he did you know, 
cuz Indians they didn't have anything. And that went on Cor 
quite awhile. And then the little boy didn't show up. So my 
grandfather left early one morning to come back to the fort and 
he rode up to the Indian camp. Course; the Indians knew what 
was going on and they showed him the little boys grave. 

He had died. My grandfather never knew what killed him. 



S He could have been rattlesnake bit, or anything, there's 
worlds of rattlesnakes and the Indians had no medicine or 
anything you never knew you know, 

H Sounds like a very kind man. 

S The death rate was very high. But when he rode out of the camp 
the Indians all lined up even the little kids and held there 
hand up which meant friendship. 

H So where did they move after the prospectors cabin? 

S Well, they wanted a stage station put up in that LaPrele 

country. So my grandfather went up there and set up the stage 
station. 

H What is involved in setting up a stage station? 

S Well, you had to have a place for the people to eat and everything. 
My grandmother cooked for the people on the stage. The old 
freight wagons all stopped there and everything else too, you 
know. 

H So was there a place for them to eat and sleep? 

S Oh, you bet, my grandmother cooked for them, served the meals. 

H And there were barns for horses? 

S My grandfather took care of the horses. And they changed horses 
every stage stop. They put fresh horses on them. The next 
stop from my grandfathers stage station was here at Fetterman. 

H So it went from LaPrele to Fetterman, and then where? 

S On up to Montana. 

B So basicly your grandparents ranch started with the stage station. 

S It started as a stage station and then after Wyoming got to be 
a, they ran the stage as long.as it was ran, when they abandoned 
the stages and Wyoming finally got to be a state you had the 



S first chance to file on wher&you had settled which he did. 

Then you got the cowboys and people to file on the land around 
you and you bought it up for maybe a dollar an acre or so. 
That's the way these cattle rancbd-S and things got built up 
and that's what my grandfather done. 

H And that's how he started his ranch? 

S That's what he done. 

H He bought the land after the stage station, bo you remember 
the stage station? 

S Oh,no. That was all abandoned long before I was born. 

H Were any of the buildings still there when you were a child? 

S Oh, yes. When he had the stage station all he had was log 
buildings. And then he took those buildings and. made etn into 
a big shop and he also, after he got the stage station up 
there, abandoned his blacksmith shop up there. He had about 
all he could do up there because all of the freight wagons and 
everything coming through. Everything for blacksmith work 
why he done it. 

H bid he shoe horses? 

S Everything like that, horses, mule, oxen. Repaired all the 
wagons, set the tires on the wagons. 

H T know you gave me two mule shoes. 

S Yes 

H Where did they come from? 

S They carne from the old fort here. 

H What distinguishes an old mules shoe from a horses shoe? 

S They are real slim and narrow, where a horse shoe is round. 

H What's better a horse or a mule for pulling? 



S Well, I don't think there is much difference there. 

H I'll het you had alot of interesting experiences growing up. 

S Oh, yes. 

H What kind of things did your grandfather raise on the ranch? 

S He raised cattle. 

H Just cattle? 

S Cattle. 

H No sheep? 

S No sheep, the old cattlemen didn't like sheepmen. 

H Why ? 

S Well, they had the idea the sheep would ruin the range and 
everything. 

H They don't do they? 

S Those ideas are all gone, why almost every ranch runs sheep 
and cattle both. 

H Did he raise any crops? 

S Oh, Lord yes, we put up worlds of hay and grain and everything 
You had to put up the hay to feed for the winter. 

H What kind of grains? 

S We raised wheat and oats and barley mostly. 

H I'll bet your grandmother had a big garden, too? 

S A huge garden, she'd can hundreds and hundreds of quarts. 

H Did she pickle and make saurkraut? 

S Everything you could think of. Those old timers didn't waste 
anything and there was nothing they didn't make. 

H Did your grandparents have hired hands? 

S Oh, yes. 
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H How many at a time? 

S Oh, that just depended. In the summer time we's have hired 
hands, but in the winter we didn't. My grandfather and I 
fed all the cattle and everything alone. 

H I bet that was a job? 

S On that old ranch we'd be up at 4:30, 4 or 4:30 in the winter, 
in the dark. 

H Was the ranch ever mechanized or was everything done with horses? 

S Everything was done with horses long as I was on the ranch. 

H Really, you had no tractors nothing like that. Everything was 
done with hoz’ses? 

S Yes. 

H I'll bet you've gone through alot of horses in your day Stan? 

S Yes, when I was a kid going to the old country school up there 
I was breaking those old wild, wild range broncs. 

H I'll bet that was a job? 

H How long did it take to break a bronc? 

S That just depends, you never know. 

H Did one ride usually break him? 

3 Oh Lord no, I should say not you've got to teach him too. 

H How long, a week? 

S It can take along time to break a horse. You just don't break 
em over night. 

H Wei], you know I'm used to seeing them on the movies. 

3 No, no. You never know, some horses you don't break at all. 

They never quit bucking or anything. 

H ‘When did your grandpa.rents leave their ranch? 



S I'm not sure. 


H Just in general? 

S I believe it was in 1938 something like that. 

H And. where did they go? 

3 They moved to G-lenrock. 

H And what happened to the ranch after that? 

S Well, they sold the ranch. 

H hot to a family member to someone else? 

S No, someone else. They wanted to leave the ranch to me but 
there were too many cousins and everything and it was going 
to be a big bassel so I told them to sell the ranch. 

H I'll bet they were sad to leave? 

S That's right. 

H Ranch life was hard 1 know that but yesterday we were talking 
about the old ranch meals and I was so intrigued. Can you 
tell me again what kinds of things you had to eat on the ranch 

S We had everything. 

Ii Every meal had to have meat, right? 

S You had meat three times a day. 

H By todays standards that is so much protein that it isn't 
even tolerated. 

S Yes, but you needed it on the ranch. 

PI Mary was telling us about pie and pork chops for breakfast. 

S Oh, alot of them do. Alot eat steaks. 

II it just seems like so much to eat. 

S All most always had pancakes, pancakes, bacon, maybe steak 
with it, eggs. 

H How could you work after eating that much food? 



S Well, you worked all right. Ranch life was hard. Like I said 
we'd be up at 4:00 in the morning and we did all the chores at 
the ranch with a lantern. We had the old kerosene lantern that 
you packed around with you. Didn't make much light hut you 
could get there. And we'd get all the cattle fed before I'd 
go to school in the morning. 

H Then you'd get home from school and do more chores. 

S That's right. 

H How often did you go to town? 

S Oh, that just depended, until we got cars. We got our first 

car in 1928. We got the second Model A Ford that came into the 
town of Douglas. Everybody was trying to get em, you know. 

You just couldn't hardly get an order for em. 

H I don't suppose the roads were terribly good then either, 
were they? 

S No oil roads, they was just dirt roads. 

H What time did you have to start to town by horse? 

S Well, in the fall of the year, I'll just use that for an 

example when the days are short before winter set in, you go 
in and get all the supplies you were going to need for the winter. 
H Such as? 

S Everything, food and everything that you'd need. And used to 
get up about 2:00 in the morning and leave for Douglas which 
is t w en ty rn i I es . 

H What time would you get to Douglas? 

S Oh, you'd get there early in the morning. 


H Like what 6:00? 



S Yeh, probably. Then you done all your shopping and things and 
tried to get home. Probably be dark in the winter fore you 
got home. 

H That's a long day. 

S It was a long haul coming back because you was pulling loads on 
your wagon, 

11 And that was a regular supply wagon with two horses? 

S Two horses or four. You didn't have one horse (for pulling). 

It was either two or four as a rule. 

H How fast would a wagon like that move Stan? 

S Oh, when the team was just on a walk you’re not going very fast 
I'll tell you for sure. I don't know how many miles per hour. 
We dldnt' get very many mil.es in an hour with the horses just 
walking pulling loads. 

H As a young man what was most of you time spent doing? Working 
on the ranch and rodeoing? 

S Worked on the ranch. I didn't get ot rodeo much because I was 
stuck with my grandparents. 

H You were out on the ranch until what age? 

S Until J was about twenty-seven or so. 

H How old were you when you were married? 

5 I was twenty-five. 

H So you and your wife Mary lived on the ranch with your 
grandparents for a couple of years. 

S We did for two years. 

H Where did you meet Mary? 

S I met her at a dance. I was playing for a dance. 

H What do you play Stan? 



S Oh, I used to play 'bout any stringed instruments. But in ours, 
we had a ranch orchestra. 

H Who is we? 

S Well, the other ranch boys around the country. And we played for 
dances all the time. I was playing for a dance on LaBonte and 
Mary's mother she knew my folks and she came over an introduced 
herself and she introduced me to Mary and the rest of the family. 

H Was it love at first sight? 

S I don't know, I think it was with her. 

H Were you ever serious with any other women besides Mary, or 
just had lots of girlfriends?' 

S No, I had plenty of girlfriends but I wasn't in any hurry to get 
married. 

H Twenty-five was kind of a late age to get married back then 
wasn't it? 

S Oh, not necessarily. 

H How old was Mary? 

S Mary was nineteen. 

H What year did you get married? Do you remember that.? Well, 
you've been married forty-seven years now. 

S Been married forty-seven years. We was married, yah 1935. 

II Where were you married at? 

S Lusk, Wyoming. 

H In a church? 

S No, we broke up the Lyons Club meeting that night, we brought the 
minister out. And so the Lyons Club just decided they come up 
and see us get married. So a bunch of them came up to the 
ministers house and we were married there. Back in those old 



S depression years there were very few church weddings, I'll tell you. 

H So you just had a minister or judge? 

S He was a minister. 

H Did you have a party afterwards? 

S flo, not much just there in the minister’s house. 

H I remember you telling about the parties your grandparents used to 
throw or the dances? 

S Oh yes, my grandparents they had such a huge barn on the ranch 
and every fall they'd give a big barn dance in honor of all 
cowboys in the country. 

H So all the cowboys would come with their dates? 

S Oh yes, God for. At that time it was nothing, people would go 
fifty miles to a dance. You danced all night and you dance till 
daylight the next morning. Because it was all with horses you 
know. You either came horseback or in a buggy or wagon or 
s omething. 

H i'll bet those were fun? 

S Oh, they were the grand old dances. 

H What made up an orchestra., what instruments? 

S Well, in the old time playing it was usually the old time violin 
or fiddle, they called it you know and maybe they'd have a piano 
for accompaniment and maybe someone would have a banjo or 
something like that, back in those times. 

H v.hat did you play again? 

S 1 piayed in the orchestra tenor banjo and guitar and I always 
played the foot drum, too. 

H Oh fun, what kind of dances did they do? 

0 All kinds, everything. 



H Square dance? 

S Everything you can think of, all kinds of dances. And I called 
square dances for all. the dances in the country I guess. 

H Did they have refreshments at these parties? 

S Everybody brought cake or sandwiches or things. Everybody 
brought something and at midnight why you had your supper. 

H At midnight, why at midnight? At random? 

S Stopped dancing long enough to ea.t. 

H Was there ever any alcohol at these things? 

S Sometimes. 

H But not usually? 

S No, they were pretty well behaved. Sometimes some of them got 
out of hand. But you see, most of those times like when 1 was 
going to those dances, why it was prohibition days, it was all 
bootleg whiskey. 

H I bet that stuff tasted atrocious? 

S Well, it had a kick to it. 

H So you met Mary at a dance. 

S I 'was playing for the dance. 

H What would a rancher do just clear his barn our for the dance? 

S Yeh, you usually had your hayloft and things like that they 
danced in. 

H That's where they danced, the hayloft. 

S And then so many of them they'd have their dances in their 
houses. They'd just move their furniture all out in one room 
and danced in the rest of the hou.se. 

H The house was that big? 



S Yeb, and that was the only entertainment you had. There was 
no television or radios or anything and every Saturday night 
there was a dance somewhere. 

H How was the word spread where the dance was at? 

S Oh, they had telephone line out there. They put up the old 
telephone line. 

H And everybody would just drive their buggies and horses? 

S Come horseback. 

H I'll bet that was an exciting time? 

S It was. 

II Did everybody get all dressed up in their fanciest clothes? 

S The old dances is something that's more fun than anything you 
can really think of. 

H After you and Mary were married you lived on your grandparents 
ranch for three years? 

S Two years. 

H And then they moved to Glenrock and where did you move? 

S Well, I was trapping for those big sheep outfits and it was 
hard to tell where we were. 

H They just sent you where ever you wanted to go? 

S No, they didn't send me I trapped for the ranchers I wanted to. 
I even had offers to trap clear out into Colorado. 

II Trapping what? 

S Coyotes. I trapped coyotes all winter and then in the spring I 
trapped beaver. 

H Then you turned those pelts in for money? 

S Oh certainly. And then the ranchers paid me a private bounty 



S too on all the coyotes I caught. 

H So for the years after you left the ranch you would just go 
where ever sheep companies wanted you? 

S Well, I go see them, look the country over and see how I liked 
it. 

H When did you and Mary- get your ranch? 

S We bought it in, 1 think it was 1940. 

H And you moved out there and how long where you on that ranch? 

S We were there thirty some years. 

H What makes up the ranch now? 

S Well, alot of it's in housing and it’s not run like I done it, 
that's for sure. 

H When you left the ranch what did you do with it? 

S Do with it, what do you mean? 

H Sold it or divided it up between your children? 

S Oh no ho, we sold the ranch. 

H You had how may acres, 210 did you tell me? 

S Yeh., and 320. 

H Two separate areas? 

S No, it's all one ranch. I had 200 acres under irrigation. 

END OF SIDE ONE-Tape //I 

H Didn't you give some of the ranch to a daughter? 

S Yes, we gave our youngest daughter and son-in-law and two 

grandsons, we gave them a chunk of land out there. They have 
their home there. And they got it built up nice. 

H There home and housing developments and a ranch make up the 
ranch you used to own? 

S That's right. 



H Do you rrtiss 1+? 

S Oh certainly, J miss it. But, I had so many broken bones and 
getting arthritis and the price you could get out of those 
ranches here with all this oil, gas, uranium and coal you was 
crazy to still own the ranch so we sold it. 

H You have two children, correct? 

S We have two daughters. 

H Two daughters, what are their names? 

S Bette Hildebrand and Sharon Field. Sharon writes, she does so 
much of this history research and writing and everything like 
that. She writes under the name of Sharon Lass Field. 

H They have children? 

S They have a son and a daughter. And Bette and Jim that live here 
on the land we gave em at the ranch, they have the two sons. 

H So it's Bette and Jim Hildebrand with their sons Todd and Troy 
and then Sharon and Sam Field who have two children, Shad and 
Shelly. 

S That's right. 

H The'Fields live in Cheyenne? 

S Live in Cheyenne. He's superintendent of the county chemical 
company out there. 

H What kind of things did you raise on your ranch? 

S Everything, 1 had cattle and sheep both and I raised alot of 
hay and grain. 

H You and Mary had a fire on the'ranch didn't you? 

S Hot on that ranch. 


H Which ranch was that? 



S Before we bought our own ranch we had a ranch leased and the 
house burned down. 

H What was that fire caused from? 

3 It was caused from a chimney, they figured, with soot in it and 
we had a terrific wind that day and it can act just like dynamite 
and it can just blow up. 

H That fire destroyed the whole house? 

S Yes, and everything we owned. 

H What did you do after that? 

S We didn’t even have a toothbrush left. It was during the war. 

H Which war? 

S The second World War. 

H What did you do? 

3 Well, until we bought our own ranch the next spring the scout 
camp was right up close to us and they let us move in the 
scout camp house. 

H Wasn't Mary pregnat with your first chi'Jd? 

S The second, Bette. 

H I’ll bet that was hard? 

3 It was. Her blood pressure got so low it wouldn't hardly 
register. 

H Did people come across with the old west neighborly code during 
that time? 

S Yes, they sure did, they sure did. 

H I'll bet you needed clothing, food, sheets? 

S Everything, we worried about the food but everything was rationed 
during the second world war. You couldn't hardly even buy a pair 
of shoes or anything without a ticket to get it with, a coupon. 



H What is Mary’s maiden name? 

S Mary George. 

H Mary went to school in Douglas? 

S Yes. 

H Did she graduate from high school? 

S Yes, she graduated from high school. 

H Mary, had several jobs while you were married? 

S Yes, after the girls got grown up and she didn't have so much to 
do at the ranch. She couldn't stand it to just sit around. 

She used to sew for the girls and we raised such a big garden 
and had alot of chickens and everything else. We quit alot of 
that after the girls got grown up so they wanted her to work at the 
LaBonte Hotel in Douglas which she did and then she was 
bookkeeper for the Bush Tractor Company and after we sold the ranch 
they wanted her to take the Senior Citizens Director job, 
which she did. And she done that for six years but it got too 
tough. 

So much bookwork, paperwork and when you get the city, county 
and state and the government all in it, was just getting her 
health down 1 wanted her to quit long time before she did. 

But she kept it up until .last July, a year ago last July then 
she retired from it. 

B Was moving to town a big adjustment for you? 

S Oh yes. 

H What do you think was the biggest adjustment noise? 

S Oh, the noise didn't bother us. 

H Just having people around you maybe? 

S Oh maybe some. 



H Was there anything you would have done differently while you 
were growing up? Maybe go to college? 

S No, I don't think it would made any difference how much I had 
gone to school, college or anything else, for the business that 
I was in, the ranching Imsiness. I don't think it would have 
done me a dimes worth of good. 

H Experience was the key, 

S Experience was what you need. You could go to school for all 
your life. And if you were to buy a ranch and. take off on your 
own you's find out you'd better had some experience. 

H Stan you know the old cliche "Behind every good man there is a 
women." 

S Yah. 

H Do you think that's especially true with the old ranch life? 

(Stan is stirring his coffee) 

S It certainly was, the women worked just as hard as the men did. 

Like Mary, she would raise around 200 friers and we would 
especially after we got the deep freezes, after we got electricity. 
We never ha.d electricity at our ranch until 1 949. 

D What year did you move out to the ranch? Did you say 1940? 

S Something like that. She would raise 200 friers and we'd 
butcher them and she's put them down in the deep freezes and 
such things as that. 

H I know what alot of work there is to that. 

S Raised a big gander, she canned everything you can think of. 

Which she still does even though we're in town with vegetables 
and things she still does. 

H Made jellies and jams? 



S Oh yes, made everything you can think of and then there were 

alot of tough years and for the first four years on the ranch we 
were hailed out two out of the four. 

Ii I don't suppose you had any hail insurance, did you? 

S You couldn't get hail insurance in the country. And things 
were rough and like I said after the girls got grown up Mary 
worked at the hotel and she was bookkeeper for Bush Tractor and 
then Senior Citizen Director and things. 

H Always keeping busy. 

S Yes, helped out with all the financial works of' it. There is alot 
of expense to a ranch and things. And Sharon she went to college 
in Denver, Bette didn't want to go to college, she gcrtmarried. 

H Not only all the physical help that a women provides on the ranche 
canning and cooking and all those kind of things but up on 
those ranches you were telling me that you and Mary were really 
the only company the other person had. 

S When we were out trapping for those big sheep outfits that was 
true. We'd be snowed in all winter. 

H You'd have to get along. 

S Oh yah, but she was alone because I would leave early in the 
morning on the trap line and I didn't get back until night, 

H What did Mary do all day long? 

S Oh, she'd, just, course we didn't have a sewing machine, we 
did have a radio. 

H What would she do sew? 

S Read and things like that. 

H I'll bet that was nice to see her at the end of the day after 
being out on all of those trap lines? 

S Yes, when you ate breakfast in the morning you didn't eat again 



S til you got in that night. 

H Really? 

S Sure you couldn’t pack a lunch with you it'd be froze solid. 

H You know I’ve found that western women, the ranch wives 

always seem to have a little project going. They're always 
sewing or always quilting or crocheting. What do you think 
Mary's favorite projects were? 

S T really don't know sewing I guess and things for the girls. 

She even made their own coats. 

H Did she teach them how to sew? 

S Oh yes, they are both very good. They learned to cook when 
they used to stand up on chairs even they were that little. 

H Couldn't have made it without her, that's the bottom line. 

S That's true, yah she done alot of hard work. 

H Forty-seven yeax-s of marriage is a long time Stan. Roy, I've 
only been married three months. 

S You're finding out how rough it is. 

H To start the second segment of this project I'd like to talk 
about the life of a cowboy. The dictionary here defines a 
cowboy as a hired man, especially in the western United States, 
who tends cattle and preforms many of his duties on horseback, a 
preformer who demonstrates feats of horsemanship, calf roping, 
and the like, as at a rodeo. 

Would you have a definition of cowboy-Stan? 

S Well, that's pretty true. You spend an awful lot of time on a. 
horse, I'll tell you for sure. And it wasn't just as a hired 
man you were a cowboy just like on my grandparents ranch which 1 
grew 'up as a cowboy. 



H Are there certain things that denote a cowboy from other men? 

S Well, there certainly is. Your dress and everything else. 

You wear your boots, so you won’t get hung up in the stirrup. 

F Have you ever owned a pair of shoes Stan? 

S Oh yes, i haven’t had even an oxford on for I wouldn't say how 
many years. I grew up with boots and it's the only thing I like. 

H They're comfortable. 

S They're alot better than shoes, they're alot better made and 
everything. 

H Growing up on a ranch and then moving to town, what do you think 
the major differences are between town life and ranch life? 
Definitely the style of living. 

S It's completely different. 

H But do you think there is a mental atmosphere about it that's 
dif ferent? 

S Oh, there is to a certain exfent., but on a ranch the work is 
never done, never ail done. 

H Fever a minute to relax? 

S Oh yes, you relax and all that but what I mean is always 
something that needs to be done on a ranch. 

H That's very true. 

S You got your, in the spring of the year your putting in your grain 
and things and then all the irrigating which is a big job and 
putting up the hay then in the winter you feed the hay out to 
your stock. 

H Did you ever rodeo? 

S I didn't get to rodeo much because I was stuck on my grandparents 



S ranch. 


H But you had a brother that was in the rodeo? 

S But I had the younger brother, Jeff Lass. He was up in the ten 
top saddle bronc riders of the world. If 1 do say so he was a 
great bronc rider, 

H To me it all looks very dangerous. 

S It is dangerous. And it's just as dangerous and possibly more 
dangerous (than the rodeo). Just like when I was on the ranch 
I was breaking broncs and things like that. Most the time you 
were all alone and a rodeo you have your other help there, 
your pick up men to get you off your horse, bucking horse after 
its quit bucking . But on a ranch and you're breaking broncs 
and things you wasn’t riding for eight seconds like they do in 
the rodeo. You had to be up on that horse until he quit 
bucking. 

H Which could be how long? 

S Well, that could seem like a long, long time. Actually it's not 
to long if it was timed. 

H When you busted broncs how did you do it? 

S You have to halter break them. Teach them to lead and just try to 

get them gentled down and then. 

H V/ere they in a shoot like you see in the rodeo? 

S No no, you didn't put them in a shoot, no. You'd start ern out in 

a corral. Every ranch had a round corral, so they were no corners 

in it. 

H Well, after you ha.d them all saddled up, what did you do,' jump 
on them? 

S Yeh, you work ern around. We used to call it sacking em out. 



S We take an old slicker or something like that. 

H A slicker? 

S Throw it all over them, that's a rain coat and the old ones 
used to rattle and make alot of noise and we called it sacking 

them out. And you done that til you'd used to things. 

H Throw it over their head? 

S Head, all over them and everything. Then get a saddle on em, 

you done it the hard way you stepped on, see what was going to happen 
'With most of those old wild range horses it usually happened. 

H Is that how you got all your broken bones Stan? 

S I never got hurt in my life getting bucked off a horse but I got 

plenty with horses falling on me and everything. 

H Midt do you think of rodeoing? 

S It's great. It's the number one sport in the world. More 

attendance paid to rodeos than any sport in the world, it's 
number one. 

H What do you think about the physical condition of a cowboy? 

S They're tops. There is no athelets in the world that can compair 
to the rodeo cowboy, or I'll say with a cowboy anyway because 
you're pitted against horses that weigh maybe a 1,000 to 1,400 
pounds. Me I only weighed about 140 pounds when I was riding. 

Now that other type of athelets you're against someone's your 
probably own weight and everything. And you've got all that 
power to contend with and every movement that, a bucking horse 
makes you have got- to move right with it or if you ever get 
behind once why you're just as good as bucked off. 

H I suppose you did alot of branding of calves also? 

S Oh my God, I should say so. 



H That happens in the spring right? 

S In the spring of the year mostly and you have another branding in 
the fall for calves that was born during the summer, after you've 
branded. 

H When a branding session would occur did other cowboys from the 
areas come in and everybody help and then you went ot theirs? 

S That's right. The years I was on my grandparents old home 

ranch up there another rancher up there by the name of Lantz Rose, 
he and I usua.lly done most of the roping in the country for the 
brandings. 

H V/hat was involved in calf roping? 

S Well, when your branding you rode into the herd and you'd heal, 
the calves, they called it healing. 

H What is that, separating? 

5 No no, you rope, you rope em by both hind legs, both hind legs. 

And with your saddle horse you drag up to the branding fire. 

.And then they have two calf wrestlers for each one. Then they 
throw the calves down and one holds the hind legs and the other 
the head and the front leg down while they're branding and take 
care of them. 

II Oh, that poor calf. I'll bet that just hurts, that branding 
iron. 

S Well, it's fast. 

H What do you put the branding iron in, the fire? 

S Why certainly. 

H Then it just heats until what red? 

S Yeh, r cii hot. 

H And then you just stick it right on. 



Stamp it on, stamp it on em. 


H How long does it take for a calf to heal up? 

S Oh, it will take several weeks because it will form a scab, and 
then that scab will peel off. 

H Every rancher had his own brand? 

S Oh certainly. 

H What was your brand? 

S I had a T6S. 

5 

H What did that, mean? 

S Well, it really didn't mean anything. 

H It was just the brand of the ranch. 

S. Alot would call it a JS but I sold it because my grandfather 

turned his old brand over to me and I also got my dad's old brand 

H What was your grandfathers brand? 

S Half Diamond 0 . ^ 

H What was your fathers? 

S At the time he was on the ranch out there it was a 7V which is on 
this old barn door from the old 88 ranch out here that we have 
in the Ordinance building. He was over at that old 88 ranch. 

H What is the story behind that door? 

S Well, that came from the old 88, it was Judge Henry's ranch. 

And the Virginian, the book the Virginian that was supposed to 
been the ranch that the Virginian was a part of. 

H And your father's brand is on that door? 

S The brand is on that door. And when Mary Jane Warner Stran 
found the door out at the old 88 about five years age and she 
dug it out of the dirt and what have you and cleaned it up. They 
gave it to her to bring over here at the fort. The state of 




S Wyoming and the Warner family got our daughter Sharon to do 
the research on that old door. Alot of the brands that's on 
it were on there before Wyoming was ever a state. It was from 
the old ca.ttle drives from Texas. So many of the brands on 
there yet are still, I know all the brands because they're 
still handed, down through the years. 

H What else was involved in branding cattle? 

Would they castrate at that time also? 

S Yes, that and then almost everyone had an ear mark. You would 
notch, take something out of the ear. 

H Was it a certain location in the ear as to the brand? 

S Oh yes, it had to be right, left, right or left eai’ and all, of 

that. And then you vaccinated them for what they called 
blackleg. They were vaccinated at the time too. 

F ho they still vaccinate for that now a days? 

S Oh, you bet. 

II That's still a disease that gets cattle? 

S Oh yes. 

H Were there many women with you when you branded cattle? 

C Oh yes, there was always a pretty big crowd around at the 
brandings. Some of them were huge crowds. 

H How many calves were usually branded at a time? 

3 Oh, that just depended on the size of the ranch. There were 

no certain things about it at all. 

H There weren't sqtnany that you could get done in a day, you just 
did until you were done? 

S That's right. 



H Besides ranching Stan I know that you've had other livelihoods. 

You were the singer and were in the cowboy orchestra and you 

called square dances and you also auctioneered, right? Where 
did you auctioneer at, just locally? 

S Yes, just anywhere. As I told you I'd go over to Medicine 

Bow and auctioneer a sale for school over there. 

H How did you learn how to auctioneer? 

S I just done it myself. 

H Just taught yourself? 

S That's right. 

H Did people usually pay you to auctioneer. 

S I wouldn't take any money for it. 1 don't take any. money for 
auctioneering. Take the senior citizens or old people or anybody 
whose had hard luck or any benefits I do it for nothing. I 
have my own speaker system and everything. 

H Really, I didn't know that. 

The old cowboy dances still intrigue men. I know we already 
talked about this but I just think it would be such good clean fun. 
S It was. 

H What time of the evening did it usually start? 

G Oh, as a rule around nine o'clock. 

H That's the time everyone could ususlly get there? 

And there was no fee? 

S Oh, they'd take up a collection to pay the music as a rule at 
really old time dances. When I'd play for dances as a. rule why 
they charged of they take up a collection one or the other. 

In those depression years it was pretty tough. 

H It was probably all people could do just to bring a cake or 



H something too. 

S Lot of people didn't have much money to put it. 

H You said they had refreshment about midnight, refreshment 
meaning what? 

S They'd bring-all kinds of sandwiches and cakes and everythings 
like that. Don't worry you's get full. 

H Was this the time the ladies were wearing the big full skirts? 

S No no, it was like when my grandparents had their dances at the 
old ranch and things. And. everybody that a, well that was such 
a stopping place where they had had the stage station. It was 
also the post office. That was the greatest stopping place in 
this country for everybody going through or anything there was. 

H Find out all the gossip. 

S Almost everybody who got married in the country got married 
there at my grandparents ranch. 

H Really, why is that? 

S Well, they just did. 

H Was it a big place? Is that why? 

S Well, that big old ranch house. 

11 I suppose there'd be lots of festivities after that? Dancing? 

S Oh, T should say. If you got married there my grandparents always 
had a big dance for them after the wedding. 

H I think I'd like to have one of those dances Stan. 

S And then my grandmother took care .of about all the babies born 
in the country. I was born in that old ranch house. 

H Is that ranch house still there? 

S Yes, and my mother and dad were married there. 



H Lots of memories. 


S Plenty of them. 

H I'd like to talk about your a.d.ventux’es of trapping. You 
mentioned you would trap for the big sheep companies. 

S That's right. 

H When you say sheep companies what does that mean? 

S That's the big sheep outfits, big ranchers. 

H Oh, ranchers who had lots of sheep. 

Z The second year Mary and I were married I trapped for the old 
Buzzard Ranch which was Governor Brooks ranch at that time. 

H Is that near here? 

S No, that's up by Independence Rock, between Rawlins and 
Casper. 

B In Wyoming. 

S The ranch is way back in Ferris and Pedro Mountains, twenty 
some miles off the main highway. 

H You were really up there then weren't you? 

3 I'll say we were. And from New Years Pay on we were snowed in 

til, til spring. 

H I'll bet that was a. treat? 

S And that the only people Mary got to see at all were the camp 
movers that moved the sheep for the ranch. 

B When you went to trap for these sheep companies did they provide 
you with housing? 

3 Yes, you bet. We lived at what they called, it was the sheep 

headquarters. They called it the 76. It was three miles down 

the creek from the main home ranch. That's where Mary and 1 lived 
in the log house down there. 



s It was just a log, a big log cabin. It was thirty feet long 
and about eighteen feet wide. 

H Was it hard to make it horrtey? 

S Oh no no, we got along all right. We'd get by with furs and 
like that. 

H How long did you trap for them? 

S I trapped for them that winter. 

H And that's basicly coyotes? 

S It was all coyotes there and I 'd catch some Lynx, too. 

H What time would you take off in the morning? 

S Oh, I's leave early in the morning. The days are short in the 
winter. I'd leave probably seven-eight o'clock in the morning. 

H And return what time? 

S Well, it'd be about dark, probably four-five o'clock. Sometimes 
it did get dark on me. 

H How many coyotes did you usually catch in a day? 

S Wei], that just depended you never could tell. Sometimes I might 
ca.tch five or six coyotes in a day, maybe I'd catch one, Or 
somedays you didn't catch any. It depended on the weather. 
Everything depends on, it's hard to tell what. 

H You would trap coyote and sometimes lynx. 

S I'd pick up lynx in some of the coyotes sets. 

II What did you bait your traps with? 

S I used scent mostly. 

H Scent, what it that? 

S Well, it's pretty rotten. You make it in the summer time and 
1 used it in the winter for coyotes. 



H Then in the spring you would trap beaver. Stan, how did you 
learn how to trap? 

S I just learned it on my own. From the time I was a kid on the 
old home ranch. 

H Did your grandfather trap? 

S No 

H You just learned it all. by yourself? 

S Yeh, alot of experience. 

H I'll bet the winter's were pretty severe up in those mountains? 

S I should say they was. That winter we were at the Buzzard even 
our, our house practically drifted under. 

H How could you trap? 

S Well, I did. 

H And just out on a horse? 

S It was all horseback, you bet. 

H Did you ever get trapped in a blizzard with a horse? 

S I should say so. 

H How did you get home? 

S Well, I always made it and sometimes I couldn't even tell where 
my sets were but, a horse can tell. My horse, my trap line horse 
like when I was at the Buzzard, he knew the route as good, he 
would go right up and stop just exactly were he should, every set 

H. I'll bet you've had alot of horses in your life Stan. How many 
would you say you've had? 

S Yes. I have no idea. 

H Oh guess, a hundred? 

S Oh, I suppose. 

H Did you even’ have a favorite horse? 



S Oh yes, I've had several favorite horses. 

H Which one? 

S Well, I had an Arabian, was wonderful. 

H What was his name? 

S Silver, And then I had this trap line horse, like I used at the 
Buzzard and things, used him for a number of years for a trap 
line horse. He was actually Mary's horse. 

H What kind of horse was he? 

S Well, he was a pretty hot blooded horse. 

H What does that mean, hot blooded horse? 

S Well, he was a, I don't know if he could have beer registered 
or not but he was out of this doctor Hilton's string of race 
horses and things that he had and then he raised other horses, too. 

H Does hot blooded mean Cast? 

S Well, it could but it's a, I don't know how to explain it to you. 

H High quality maybe? 

S Well, yes. Yes, he was a well bred horse. And then I had a 
grey horse that was probably the toughest horse that was ever 
in the country. That horse, I could ride it all day long. I've 
riden that horse, I think perhaps I might have ridden him as 
much as 140 miles a day on those wild horse roundups. And the 
reason we know, we would leave, this is north of G1enroot, 
where it's all so much open range out there, and had those wild 
horse roundups. And we would leave about two o'clock in the 
morning. 

END OF SIDE TWO-Tape #1 
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H To continue with our visit on wild horse roundups, Stanley 
where was this located at? 

S North of Glenrock. 

H And you folks would go and round up wild horses? 

S Folks, my dad was in on it. My dad after he sold the ranch he 

still had quite a'lot of horses. He ran them out in that 

country, too. And all these wild horses are all mixed up 
together. But we'd, as I said we'd leave about two o'clock 
in the morning and we'd be sixty miles north of Glenrock and 
start gathering up these horses and bringing them in. And 

there was 120 miles by the time you got back. And we would 

corral em. If we could get back with em and had any kind of 
luck, we would corral em at the old Burlington Stock Yards 
across the river from Glenrock. 

H I'll bet those wild horses were beautiful? 

S They were. The reason I said that I have perhaps ridden 140 
miles on that same horse, when we'd leave mornings these others 
would take a fresh horse and leave it at a ranch so that when 
we got back to the ranch out there they'd saddle up fresh 
horses to come it.■ But I'd ride that gray horse all the time 
never changed. And I would take the big swings to head those 
wild horses back in when they'd break out and try to get back. 

I-I How many wild horses in a group are you talking about? 

S There's no saying. I don't know, you might have 100-150. 

It depended what kind of luck you had getting em. 

H Who did these wild horses be!ong to? 

S They could belong to about everybody. Alot of them weren't 


even branded. 



H So how did you divide them up? 

S Well, you didn’t divide them up. You'd get em and if the colts 
and young horses were yours why you branded them. 

H Did you brand them the same way you branded calves? 

S Yeh. 

H You would lay the horse down? 

S Yeh, you front foot a horse. You rope em by the two front feet 
and throw em. And then tie their legs up just like they do in 
calf roping. 

H Are there still wild horses in this country ? 

S Oh yes. 

H Where at? 

S 0/7 , up around the Pryor Mountains up here and just lately they've 
had on T.V. about rounding up these wild horses. And they're 
selling them to people who want to go in and pick one out or 
something. They can buy em. They used to give em to them. 

And they take the older ones out or anything that'd be crippled 
or something like that because the feed, they'd get over 
populated and the ranchers are kicking too on them eating so much 
of the feed from their ranch. 

II The next step after you branded a wild horse then was to break 
him, right? 

5 well, turn him lose or whatever you wanted to do. 

II J just think that was such an exciting time. 

S But this grey horse was the toughest horse I ever rode in my life. 

H What was his name? 


S Monty. 




H Where did you get him? 

S I broke three horses for two when I was on the old home ranch. 
No, I mean I broke three for one. 

H Oh, so you broke three and then got one. 

S I took this grey and I knew this guy couldn't ride him anyway if 
he was to take him back and I wanted him. But it took me three 
months to break that horse. 

H Did you have a. saddle that you used that was specificly yours 
for all those years? 

S Oh, I should say so. 

H Or did you have one saddle for one thing and a different one 
for something else? 

S Oh, no no no. 

II You just had the same saddle for all horses. 

S And that saddle after we sold the ranch, I gave it to our son- 
in-law Sam Field in Cheyenne. I bought that saddle when I was 
eighteen years old. 

H Do you remember for how much? 

S Probably about #70.00 dollars. 

H Where did you get it? 

S I bought it from the old Jack Kirwin. He made the saddles there 
in Douglas. And that saddle I had ridden it so many miles the 
leather on the swells of the saddle was worn through. And the 
rawhide was worn through into the wood of the tree. 

TI Did you wear chaps? 

S I wore chaps always. 

H Did you give your chaps away then, too? 
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S 1 don't know htfvvmany numbers of chaps I had. But the ones 

that 1 had when our house burneddown, they burned down in the fire 

II What were your chaps made of? 

S Real fine leather. 

H I've seen them made out of fur and all kinds of things. 

S Mostly, chrome leather. No, these here were leather chaps. 

H Did you have them specificly made for you of did you just go into 
a western store and buy them? 

S No, I traded chaps on this with another guy. 

H How about your spurs Stan where did you get those? 

S I had a man make them for me. 

H A blacksmith? 

S Well, he was really good at making bits and spurs, everything 

like that. He was a rancher up in that country. He made bits and 
spurs for about everybody in that country. 

H Did they have a big star at the back or were they little? 

S You mean the rowel? 

H Yes, the rowel. 

S Well, mine were pretty big. 

H Did you use them alot? Were spurs necessary for a cowboy? 

8 Oh yes, you bet. You used them to train your horses. And 
some horses.I never used spurs on. 

H 1 was going to say it seems like once you got your horse trained 
you wouldn't really need to use spurs. 

3 Not for so much. But if you were working cattle and cutting out, 
like you'd have your roundups and you'd cut out the beef cattle 
that you want to sell, like we ship to Omaha, why your spurs 
guided your horse so much and things on what he does. And 



S the spurs can keep you from getting bucked off, too. 

H I suppose when you used a lariat you couldn’t have your hands 
on the reins, too? 

S Why certainly. 

H You could? 

S You have the coils of your rope in your hand and your bridle 
reins in your right hand, and your swinging the loop. 

You've seen it, like in the rodeos, you've seen the calf roping 
and steer roping. 

H How long does it take to become proficient with a lariat? 

S Some people never are. 

H I don't think that, it would take a heck of a long time for me to 
learn how to do that. 

S Sc/ne of them never are. 

II Because it seems like it takes so much skill, when you're 
aiming at a calfs running feet. 

S That's right. 

H Stan you told me a story one time about a horse that fell on you 
when you were trapping. 

S Yes. 

H Can you tell me that story? 

S Yah, I left that morning, I'll always remember it was twenty- 
nine below zero. And my horse hit some ice under the snow and 
his feet flew out from under him, and throw'd me out there, and 
his four feet were up in the air, came down, the swell of the 
saddle on my ankle and broke my ankle. 

H You were down a.nd the horse was on top of you? 



S He wasn't on top of me just the swell of the saddle hit my anile. 

H What was your immediate reaction? 

S C)h, I don't know I've had so many horses fall with me that I 
don't know if there was any reaction but I knew that my ankle 
was broke. 

H Did the horse immediately get back up? 

S Yeh, he got up. 

H He wasn't hurt? Then did you struggle back up in the saddle and 
head for home? 

S Well, it throw's my rifle out of the scabbard on the saddle. 

The scabbard what you carry your rifle in on the side of your 
horse under your leg on the saddle. I used my rifle for a. crutch 
. and got on and I headed back down to the ranch. 

H Now you were snowed in right? 

S I'll say we were snowed in. 

H So you couldn't get to town for a doctor? 

S There was no doctor, the ankle was never set. 

H So you spent the whole winter with a broken ankle? 

S That's right. 

H Wasn't that painful? 

S I should say it was. I set with my foot on the back of a. chair 
for about three days and nights and I couldn't take that so I 
had Mary Cjo over to the camp movers and there's one of the 

camp movers he wore big old overshoes and wool- socks and I had her 
get one of those for me. I put those on, put straps on my 
crutches and I rode the trap lines the rest of the winter with 
my crutches on the saddle horn. 



H And with a broken ankle. 
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S That's right. .Get in at night it'd he swollen up and black. 

Mary'd be bawling she knew I was going to lose my leg. 
d I think you had to be pretty tough to be a cowboy back then. 

S If you wasn't tough why I don't know what you'd do. 

I froze my feet and my hands and face day after day alot of 
times. I can't keep my hands and feet warm now. When it's cold 
it kills the nerves in them some way. 

H What kind of heat did you have in that old cabin? 

3 Wood and coal. 

H hid you have a stove or fireplace? 

S Stove, we had a heating stove and a cookstove in that cabin. 

H What kind of a floor was it? Was it dirt? 

S No, just pine boards. 

H Makes me cold just to think about it. 

5 No, we were comfortable in it. 

H Once you got your trappings for the day, your coyotes or whatever 
what was the first step? 

S What was what? 

H The first step after you got an animal in your trap? 

S Well, I killed him and then I skinned him. 

H They weren't dead usually? 

S Oh no, they were never dead. 

H Where were they usually caught at, paws? 

S By their feet, sure that's what a traps for. 

H Now I've never even handled a trap before Stan so I don't know. 
They would just smell the scent then reach in and get caught? 
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S No, they's come up to the scent and I’d have my traps set, see 
my traps were underground. 

H Oh, I didn't know that. 

0 You couldn't have a trap on top, coyotes are smart, well it's 
just to long of a story to even tell you. 

H No, really tell me. How did they find them if they were underground 

S kind them, they're not trying to find them. They step in them, 
when they go up to smell the scent. 

H Oh,I thought they were looking for the scent. 

S No, no. 

H What did you put them under, a bush or something? 

S No, it's underground. You had a little hatchet when I put my 
traps out in the fall. You had to dig a place out in. the ground 
that fits the trap down in there. Then when they go over the pan th 
they step on that springs the trap so dirt don't get it. You 
have to make a set so natural that you can't even tell you even 
stirred up the ground. 

H I see, so they just walk along and get caught. 

S Well, they come up there to smell that scent. That's where we 
were picking them up. 

II I guess 1 always think of the old bear traps you know are so huge. 

So how would you kill the coyote, shoot him? 

S No, no I always carried this trapping hatchet on my saddle. 1 

had. a loop that I put the handle down in. You get to the front of 
the old coyote and get to woi’king your hatchet up and down and 
then I'd tap him on that black nose and knock him out and then I'd 
grab him, take his nose and jaws in my hand and throw him on his 
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stomach and get him up there and 
break their neck. 

Weren’t they pretty mad when you 
Oh of course they are, sure. 

So I suppose you did that so you 
You wouldn't ruin any fur and if 
to get any blood around there. 
Then you got him out of the trap 


then I's geve a quick jerk and 

got there? 

wouldn't ruin any of the fur? 
you shoot em you wouldn't want 

and then do you gut him right 


there? 

You don't gut him you skin him. 

But where would you skin him at? 

Oh, I'd take him away from there. Good night yes. But I'd skin 
him right away before they froze. 

And so after you skinned him what did you do with the coyote, 
just leave him out- there? 

I just throw'd the carcass away. Tied the fur on the saddle. 

And then did you tan the hide? 

No, you don't tan it at all. I st. etched em. 

Inside or outside? 

With the fur outside, And til theyVedry. 

And were did you do all this at, in your cabin? 

I'd stetch em at night in the cabin yes. But I skinned em right 
out on the trap line. I could skin a coyote in three minutes. 
Where do you skin from the nose back? 

Oh, no no. 

I don't know. 

From the hind legs, then you peel the hide down over them. 


H How much would you get for a hide Stan? 



S As a rule coyotes would bring me about $15.00 a piece. 

H Now did you do basicly the same thing with beaver? Killed them 
the same way? 

S No, with beaver most of them you drowned. I drowned most of those 
when I catch them. 

H Really. 

S I had a heavy weight, a rock something with my trap, they’ll head, 
for the deep water and then I'd hold em down and drown them. 

If you don't drown beaver right away they'll chew their feet off 
in the trap as soon as their leg gets numb. They'll chew their 
feet off and they're gone. 

H Now if you put them in a pond with a weight on them how did you get 
them out? 

S I had a wire on the trap down there and I could bail them back in. 

H And then how did you skin them? 

S They're skinned all together different. You have to cut every bit 
of the hide off of them. They're like skinning a hog. 

H Did you keep the tail or throw the tail out? 

S I just through it away. 

B Did you tell me you ate beaver tail? 

S My grandparents used to like it. They used to pickle it. 

H That sounds horrible. Was it good? 

3 I never liked it but alot of people did. 

H What did it taste like? 

3 Oh, 1 don't know. Oh, it's a little on the order of pickled pigs 
f eet. 

H Where would you take your hides to sell? 



S Beg your pardon. 

H Where would you take your hides to sell them? 
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S Oh, I shipped most of mine to Silberman in Chicago. 

H How did you ship them by train? 

S Yah, I used to sent them by express or particle post, even like that 

H how how much did you get for a beaver hide? 

S how that varied so much. Get anywhere from ten to sixty dollars 
a piece for them when I was trapping. 

H That's pretty good, back then too. 

S The spring that our oldest daughter Sharon was born, during the 
month of April I trapped over $2,400.00 dollars worth of beaver 
in the month of April. 

H My gosh. Did you enjoy trapping? 

S Oh I should say so, I loved it. 

H What did you like about it? 

S Oh, it was just exciting. Your pitting your wits against the coyote 

H How many traps did you have out at one time? 

S I had about 300 traps. 

H And how many of those in one day did you visit? 

S Well, I'd liked to have three lines out and get over one every 
third day. I'd cover about twenty-five to thirty miles a day 
horseback. That was a long, long day sometimes when that snow 
was so bad and bitter cold and everything. 

H What kind of clothes did you wear to keep yourself warm Stan in that 
kind of weather? 

S Oh, I wore winter boots and boot overshoes and I had a leather 
I'd have a sweater or something under that leather coat. 


coat. 



S Then I'd wear my chaps. 

H Did you wear gloves or mittens? 

S Oh, I wore mittens and I even wore liners in them. Even with 
liners in them still you couldn't keep your hands from freezing 
sometimes. 

H What did yoii wear on your head? 

S I had what they call scotch cap. It's kind of a heavy felt. 

H Did they have earflaps? 

S Yes, they had earflaps that came clear down like that. 

H To had you didn't have something like a ski mask or something 
to keep your face warm 

S So much of that your breath will freeze on. It was so cold you 
didn't dare ride your trap, when it was bitter cold you didn't 
dare ride your horse off a walk hardly, might on a trot or 
something for a little bit because breathing that bitter cold 
air in and they're breathing fast they'd freeze their lungs. 

The horse would freeze their lungs. 

H Were all the horses you had shod? 

S You mean they had shoes on? 

H Yes . 

S Oh, sometime or another you usually had to yes. I done that 
myself. 

H When you caught these coyotes for these sheep companies you 
skinned them and stetched them, then shipped them to Chicago. 
You were paid for the hide? 

S Sure. 

H And then what did the sheep company pay you? 



S’ They paid me a private bounty besides. The Buzzard gave me an 
extra dollar on every coyote or any predatory animals that I 
got too, like that. 

H So th'ey pay you a dollar, provide your housing arid then you got 
to have the money from the hide. 

S Why certainly. 

H I just wondered the total of what you got out of the whole deal. 

H Do you miss trapping now? 

S Yes, when it starts to get cold every fall of the year, I still 
get the old trapping fever. 

H Where did you get all your traps? Did you make them? 

S Oh, lord no you buy them, your traps are steel. 

B 300 traps, I’ll bet that was alot of money wrapped up in all that. 

S Yes, it was at that time. 

H What did you do with all your traps? 

S I got purden near all of em stolen. After J quit trapping we 
was on the ranch out there. 

B Boy, that’s to bad. Do you think that Todd or Troy, your 
grandsons would have an interest in trapping at all? 

S They’d like to, Todd sure would, but around in here where they 
are now there’s no chance, you know. 

H Did you do'much hunting? 

S Oh yes. 

H What kinds of things do you hunt around here? 

S Deer, elk, antelope, even bear. 

H What is the most skiddish thing to hunt? 

S How do you mean that? 

H W° 11, what’s the hardest thing to sneak up on? 



S Well, I think elk are perhaps the toughest in this country. 

H You were telling me one time about a real curious animal, 
is that antelope? 

S Yes. 

H That always have to check everything out. 

S Yeh, you can see a bunch of antelope over here and you can get 
behind a hill, come up there and take your hat or coat or 
something and put in under your gun barrel and wave it around in 
the air and those antelope will just keep working up towards it 
up there, curious. 

H Just to see what it is, that’s funny. 

H Have you ever hunted bear? 

S 1 killed two bear. 

F Did you eat their meat? 

3 No, I didn't. No, I killed em west in the Jackson Hole country 
back in the mountains there. But I had the furs tanned and made 
into rugs. 

H Oh really. 

S With the full heads and everything. 

H What did you do with the rugs then? 

3 Oh, we had them for a good many, many years and finally getting 
old, one spring when we was lambing the sheep I had a young 
guy from Wheatland and they was starting to shed some, he really 
wanted them so 1 gave em to him. 

Mary was about ready to throw them out. 

H Do you like the taste of wild game? 

3 Yes I do. Mary and I ate so much of it that we're not crazy abou 



S it anymore. 

H How do you think it's different than domestic supermarket meat? 

S Oh, it just has a different flavor, as a rule. 

H. I think it's less fatty isn't it? 

S Yes, it is. 

H Have you ever done much fowl hunting, like ducks? 

S Oh, I used to when I was young. But I haven't killed a duck 
or sage chicken or anything for so many many years. Mary and 
I ate so much wild meat that we really don't care for it. 

H I know your grandsons are just crazy about hunting. 

S Oh yes, they get em with the bow and arrows, rifles and everything 
else. Todd got his elk year ago last fall he was fourteen years 
old he got his elk. 

H So you don't hunt much anymore? 

S I don't no. And I don't like to kill anything if you don't need 

the meat or anything, I don't like to, I don't like to kill things. 

H Did you ever do any guiding? 

S Yes, up in the Jackson Hole country. 

H Who hired you to do that? 

S Well, I had a cousin and they had the Moose Head Dude Ranch up 

by Jackson and my grandfather and I when we were on the ranch 

we used to go up every fall and I would help guide up there for 
awhile in the fall and then bring a couple elk home with us. 

H Who did you gijide? 

S Oh, it was these eastern dudes. 

H They would come out here to hunt? 
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Yes . 



H I'll bet that was a trick in itself just to guide them around? 

S Yes, some of them can drive you up the wall. 

H Did they know how to use a gun? 

S Most, lot of them didn’t. Lot of them didn't know a thing. 

H What were they usually trying to hunt, elk? 

S Elk. 

H How do you guide? 

S Well at that time from the Moose Head Dude Ranch we would take our 
pack train, all horses with your packs on em and everything there 
is and set up a camp way back in the mountains, up in that 
Jackson Hdle country. Then hunt from there. 

H How long would you usually be out? 

S Oh, maybe for a week or so a.t a time. 

H So you'd have to take that much supplies? 

S Oh yes. 

H Did the easterners usually get an elk? 

S Oh, some of them did, so many of em you'd kill the elk for em. 

H Did they pay alot to have you do that? 

S Yes. 

H Do you remember how much? 

S I don't know, I don't remember, that was so many years ago. 

H I'll bet the easterners enjoyed it? 

S Yes, some of them were crazy. 

H Total different country than what they're from. 

S Oh, you didn't dare let one of them out of your sight of you'd be 
lost. 

H How many were usually in a group? 



S Oh, you might have four or five to take back at a time. 

H Then how many pack animals would be along? 

S Well, everybody had to have a horse to ride and then you had your 
pack animals, packed your tents. 

H How many about four? 

S Yeh, you'd have four or five pack horses. 

H That's quite a group of animals to take out. Then would you throw 
the elk over the pack animals? 

S Ho, they were quartered up. 

II Were they skinned? 

S You didn't skin em, you dressed em out and we had canvas bags 

that you hooked on the pack saddle and you put a quarter of an eld in 
each one of them on each side of the horse. 

H Would these people take the elk back to the east then? 

S Oh yes. 

H Packed in ice I suppose. That's real interesting, 
bid you ever make jerky? 

S I never did. Our daughter and son-in-law sure make alot of it with 
those kids out there and everything. 

II How did you usually prepare wild meat to eat it? 

S Well, you just let it hang for awhile, in what we call cure you 
know. 

H In a smoke house maybe? 

S Ho no, some of them smoked. No, you let it hang for awhile. 

You take anything that's butchered, it shouldn't be cut up for 
meat to eat or anything until, it's probably two weeks old. 


Let it cure. 



H Stan, why would you call yourself a cowboy? 

S What? 

H Why would you call yourself a cowboy? 

S Well, I guess I done it for along time. 

H Vou’re the most cowboy person I've ever met. You really are! 
The last segment of this report is on Fort Fetterman and 
your relationship with it. Stan what is your relationship 
with Fort Fetterman? 

S I'm caretaker out here. 

H How long have you worked out here? 

S Eight years. 

H How did you get the job out here? 

S Well, after Mary and I sold the ranch the Recreation Commission 
wanted me to come out and look after the fort and I knew about, 
everything that happened in the country here. 

H What kinds of things do you do out here? 

S Everything to keep the place up. 

H From mowing the grass... 

S Repair work, everything there is. 

H You visit with visitors quite abit. don't you? 

S Yes. 

H You've been in several publications haven't you? 

S Yes. 

H po you remember what they are? 

S Well, one of them is the Trails West that the National Geograph 
published. And. I can't think of, I have two more in town there 

IT What kind of questions did National Geographic ask you? 



S They had me write down about the fort and everything and they 
were going to put the forts in with the trails like the Oregon 
Trail and the Bozeman Trail and the Texas Trail. They was goin 
to make it in one book. But it was going to be to large so they 
just published the trails. Bat they're going to publish 
sometime another book and it's going to be on the forts. And 
they have what all I gave him on all this here. 

H They sent you a copy of that publication didn't they? 

S Yeh, they told me, they called me from Washington D.C, they 
said they sent me one, the first off of the press. 

H how you have a special relationship with Fort Fetterman in that 
your grandparents were here correct? 

S That's right. 

II Can you tell me the story of them coming out here? 

S Didn't we do that story. 

H But go ahead and tell it again. 

S Well, my grandfather was a government carpenter in Iowa. They 
sent he and my grandmother out here over the Oregon Trail in a 
covered wagon and he was the post carpenter and then after they 
got the Indians settled and the soldiers moved out he was also 
a. blacksmith which I said before. And they lived in that old 
cabin I was telling you about, the prospectors cabin, then 
had the stage station, then built it into a cabin. 

H As post carpenter what were his responsibilities? 

S Well, I think he was the head carpenter here. 

II In building houses? 

G Whatever had to be built here. 


h And he was also a blacksmith. 



S That's very good. 

H Did they live right here at the fort? 

S Yes, they did for quite along while, yes. 

H Did your grandparents have any children at the time? 

S There oldest daughter was horn out here and supposedly the first 
white baby that was ever born around the country here. 

H Was your Aunt? 

S That was my Aunt. 

H And what was her name? 

S Anna Sanford, after she was married. Her name was Anna Rice. 

And last night her daughter called me that lives in Douglas 
and she was asking me somethings on things. 

H What's her daughter's name? 

S Mabel Hageman. I'd about forgotten about it, in a way, but 

these Indians used to come and see that white baby. They'd set 
around a circle and they'd play with her. And they made her beads 
and moccasions and all kinds of things like that. 

H I'll bet she was somewhat of an oddity. 

S She was and they made little ol moccasins and headdresses and 
ev erything. 

H How many children did your, grandparents have? 

3 Had three daughters. 

H And the other daughters would have been married up at the stage 
station or the ranch? 

3 Yes, they all three daughters were married at the old home ranch. 

END OH SIDE 3-Tape #2 

H Stan, to repeat the question, did your grandparents ever toll you 
stories about the fort or talk to you about it? 



S Oh, they did quite abit yes. 

H Were their memories of the fort fond? 

S Oh in a way. But it was a hardship outfit. 

H Pretty hard life out here. 

S Yes, it was. 

H Did they tell you much about the soldiers and life here at the for 

S Oh yes, they'd talk about that alot. 

H How many years, can you estimate that they would have been 
here at the fort? 

S Oh, I think they were here probably four or five years, I suppose. 

H And your grandfather did blacksmithing for the fort? 

S Yes, well no he set up his own private outfit. When he put up the 
blacksmith shop was after they had the Indians settled and they 
got the soldiers moved out. And it was just such a big supply 
base here and he done for everybody, all the wagons were going, 
covered wagon on the Bozeman Tra.il and the Oregon Trail. This 
was such a big supply base here. 

H It would be interesting to find out what kind of things he 
charged for? 

S Well, he‘ charged for whatever carpenter or blacksmeith work he 
done. Wagons always needing repairs here. 

H When you were growing up did you ever come out to the fort? 

S Once or twice was all. I don't know everybody had just forgotten 
about all this old time history. Nobody paid any attention tc it, 
just like the cemetery up there. It'd been forgotten for almost 
100 years and nobody had any idea who all was buried there, 
what ha.ppen to them, was killed by Indians, gunfights or just 



S died. And that's when they established the fort, took our 

daughter Sharon three years research to find all that out. And 
she published the book Fort Fetterrnan Cemetery . 

H Do you remember any buildings when you visited as a child? 

S No, not anymore than there is here I don't believe. I just 

don't remember to much about that. 

H. The graveyard that is up on the hill , the Fort Fetterrnan 

Cemetery, there are only civilians buried there now correct? 

S Yes, they moved the soldiers to Fort McPherson. 

H Right. 

S National Cemetery. ' 

H They did that because it was a national cemetery. 

S Yes. 

H When was the stone erected up there? 

S After Sharon wrote the book. I don't know for sure what year. 

But after she wrote the book why the Recreation Commission put 
the monument up and fenced the graveyard in. 

H People like your grandparents when they came across on the Oregon 
Trail they just had to survive with what was handy. Your 
grandmother ma.de clothes out of buckskin didn't she? 

S That's right. My granddad killed deer and antelope and tanned 
the hides. She made their clothes out of the buclcskin and after 
they got the cattle drives from Texas up here she made lots of 
buckskin clothes for the cowboys. She got five dollars for 
making a shirt and five dollars for making a pants. 

H Did they bring her the buckskin? 

S I don't know whether they did or not. My granddad may have killed 
most of them. He tanned an awfully lot of buckskin. 



H Don’t you need special equipment to make buckskin clothes? 

S Well, at. that time they done it the crude way but it really worked. 

H Maybe a large needle? 

3 Well, yes my grandmother ha.d what they called buckskin needles. 

And they would cut through the rawhide. 

H They'd have to be awfully sharp. 

3 They were and it make a place large enough in the buckskin for 
the thongs to come through. 

II We have a buffalo coat in. our museum. Chances are that your 
grandmother made that. 

3 Yes, that is supposed to belong to my grandfather's brother. 

H Your grandmother made that coat? 

3 I'm positive she did unless the coats have been switched because the 
coat was donated to the fort out here. And the coat belonged to 
my grandfather's brother. My grandfather had one too but I think 
he just ware it out and they through it away didn't even think 
about it being old relic or anything. 

H I wonder how much time it took to make a buffalo coat? 

3 I don't know. 

H They're so heavy looking. 

3 They are. 

II But I'll bet they're warm. 

S They had to be. They were warm, you had to have something when it 
was, might be fourty below zero, riding in a wagon or buggy or 
something like that or a sleigh. 

U You told me a story about a trunk at one time. Can you relay 
that story again? 
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S Well, there was a trunk left here when Ed Gibbs had the ranch 
here. How come someone never stole it or anything I don't know 
but it was here. 

H Was it the type of trunk that would have come across or a wagon 
train? 

S Oh yes, it was the old round top trunk. 

H Did Ed Gibbs own this land before the state bought it? 

S Yeh, he owned the laud here. And the state bought it back, from 
him when they resta.blished the fort. But he took this old trunk 
and lie put it in a building down here at, his ranch. And up in 
the top of the trunk it had Captain O'Brian, Fort Fetterrnan. 

H So obviously Captain O'Brian was the owner of the trunk. 

S It was his trunk. We don't know where the trunk went to, I've 
had some of O'Brian's relatives handed down through the years 
have had me try to find it down at Cheyenne and. I've had ail of 
them down there that think I've tried to find it but they've 
never come up with. it. 

H Did you actually see the trunk? 

S I didn't see it. Before I come to work here is when they took it 
down to Cheyennfifrom here. Gibb's gave it to them from here and 
it was displayed up here. 

H Do you have any idea, what was in it? 

S Therfi-wasn't anything in it T. don't think, was just the trunk. 

But the relatives wanted it always here at the fort. They 
donated it to the fort then. 

H The Bog Ranch was quite an active place for the fort. 

S Yes, it sure was. 
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H What was the Hog Ranch? 

S That's the notorious gambling places that followed every fort. 

The plaque out there will tell you it was one of the most notorious 
in the west. This whole place was for that matter. Dodge City 
and Abilene didn't have anything on this. 

H There is a story that involves a women by the name of Cattle Kate 
and the Hog Ranch. Can you tell that story? 

S Yes, to start with this John Fenex that got shot, he and. some other 
cowboys went over and decided they'd clean out the Hog Ranch one 
night and wound up;in a.big gunfight. 

H Were they from Fetterrnan? 

C They were here yes. They were around here, they was cowboys. 

And they wound up in a big gunfight and he got shot through the 
stomach. 

H John Fenex? 

S John Fenex. And they got him back over here at the fort and my 
grandfather said he laid and cused til the next morning and died. 
And some more of them got shot up. One of the dance hall girls 
by the name of Ella Watson got shot though the shoulder. But it 
didn't kill her and later on she and a man by the name of Jim 
Averil went up on the Sweet Water River by Independence Rod and 
were rustling cattle. They'd brought the cattle drives up in 
that county, too. 

H Was she Cattle Kate? 

S Yes, that's what she'll turn out to be. 

They warned them several times to get out and they didn't do it, 
so they rode in one morning... 

h Who warned them? 
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S The cattle men up there. They was rustling the cattle from them. 

So they rode in one morning and loaded her up in a wagon and Aver ill 
and took em way back in the Ferris and Pedro Mountains, in a 
canyon in the wagon to hang em. A cowboy in the country up 
there saw what they were doing so be rode up on the canyon rim 
He shot at em with his pistol but he was out ranged so they ran 
him off with rifles. So he rode to Gasper, I just don't know 
how many miles but it's a long ways and got the sheriff. Casper 
had a sheriff, it was a town 'bout like Fetterman was here 
then,and took him back and they ha.d hung this Ella Watson and 
she was known up there as Cattle Kate. So that was the end of 
cattle rustling for Cattle Kate up there and Averil. 

Ii Was the Hog Ranch closed after that or how long did it continue? 

S I don't know how long the Hog Ranch did run. The Hog Ranch 
ran here for quite along while. I guess 'bout as long as 
Fetterman ran. 

H The town of Fetterman lasted until when? 

About 1886 right, so the Hog Ranch probably just lasted until 
the end of the town? 

S Yes, 1 think the Hog Ranch was here as long as they had the town 
here. I should go on with when we went up looking for the tree. 

H Right, the search for the tree. 

S About six years ago a couple from Memphis, Tennessee stopped by 
here and he was doing research on the old Oregon Trail. 

H What was this couples name from Memphis? 

3 Clyde and Shirley Welsh. And every year on their vacation they'd 
been doing research on the old Oregon Trail and they stopped by 
here and they took some tape recordings from me and wrote things 
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S down and they couldn't stay. And the next year they done the 

same and they couldn't stay. But we fixed it so the next year 

they stayed with Mary and I for a week or more and I took em from 

way down Fort Laramie and all up the Oregon Trail beyond 
Independence Rock. While he was here he took about 400 pictures. 

II What was he taking pictures of? 

S Everything. 

H On the Oregon Trail? 

S Yes, he took alot of them here at the fort. And took these 
pictures of the Oregon Trail. Just every place that we went. 

And then his wife got Parkinson's disease so they sold everything 
out in Memphis, Tennessee and put all their time in on it. A 
year ago last winter they spent through Nebraska and they got 
up here at Douglas last October and they're still here. T went 
with him last fall after we'd closed the fort. I went with 
them alot on the Oregon Trail. Tie wanted to find the tree in 
the canyon whei’e they had hung Cattle Kate and Averil. So we 
went up there and I knew the country because I trapped for those 
sheep outfits up there years ago, my wife and I. So we went to a 
ranch and this old lady she knew where the tree was and she had 
seen it. She drew us a map as good as she could. 

H Do you know what ranch that was or who the la.dy was? 

S Well, I can't think of the name now. 

H That's alright maybe it'll come to vox*. 

*Note The ranch where Stan talked to the la.dy about the 
hanging tree was the Ennis Ranch. 

S I can't think of it now. But it's pretty hard to go by a map 


like she drew. 



H In that rugged of country. 

S In that rugged of country. And it took us two days to find it. 

But when we did there was no mistaking it. We had a picture 
of the tree that was taken at the time they were hung that the 
sheriff took. When we was the tree and the rocks and everything 
around it in the canyon there, there was no mistaking it. 

And the tree is dead now, it was alive at the time they hung em, 

H What kind of a tree was it? 

S A big cedar tree and it leaned way to one side. Clyde took 

pictures of the tree and everything around there.. And then he 
took pictures off of them and gave to me which I have here at 
the fort. 

H So you found the tree that Cattle Kate and her partner were hung. 

S We found the tree there was no mistaking it. 

H That's incredible. It's dead now though? 

S The tree is dead. And there was some dead limbs under it so 

he and I each took a dead limb from under the tree for a souvenir. 

H Stan I wanted to ask you about the wagons that are here on the 
fort. Were they actually wagons that were used here or are they 
just for the museum? 

S Well, I don't know for sure whether they were the wagons that was 
actually used here or not but they're wagons undoubtedly donated 
to the fort here. 

H I know there are a couple sleighs in the Ordanance shed. And to 
me sleighs always have such a romantic air about them. Bo you 
remember using sleighs as a child? 

S I should say I do. You bet. 



H I'll be they were fun? 

S Yes. 

H Cold, but fun. 

S That' 1 s right. 

II How many horses usually pull a sleigh? 

S Well, either one or two. They pulled so easy and were so light, 

alot of them had just one. These shafts that's out in the 
Ordanance building see they go on each side of a horse, you 

pulled em with just one horse with those. 

II They're beautiful. 

S And some sleighs had a tongue in em you had a horse on each side 
of em. 

H In walking around the grounds of 1’ort Fetterman you can still 
find things. 

8 Oh, once and awhile you will. You can find some old square nails, 
pieces of broken bottles and things like that. 

H Glass and lots and lots of tin cans. 

S Oh yes. 

H There are all kinds of ant hills, ant mounds all over the fort. 

Were they here before or is it just a. recent type thing that's 
started? 

S Oh, I think ants have always been here, the ants. . 

H But these are mounds that are feet high? 

5 I know, but I think there's always been ants. Been ants as long 
as I can remember in this country and lots of them. 

H Ants and sagebrush, I think. 

8 Yes. 

H Would you like to continue working at Fort Fetterman? 



S Yes, I enjoy it. And I think I'm helping people when I talk to 
em and things. 

H Yes, I think your as much a part of Fort Fetterman now as 
anybody was then. Do you have anything else you want to 
add Stan that you can think of about Fort Fetterman or life 
as a cowboy? 

S Well, especially all the years I was trapping and everything 
why, and on the ranches, I sure got to hand it to Mary because 
when we were trapping Dike that there'd be weeks, weeks at a time 
she never saw a woman at all, maybe just the camp movers and I. 

And she was young, she was nineteen when we were married. It 
took alot of nerve to stay with me. And in on the ranches why, 
as I believe I said before, she raised so many chickens and a 
large garden and done everything like that. 

H You've got to be a team in this country, I think. 

S That's right. She's helped out with every way in the world. 

And our two daughter when we were on the ranch they did too. 

They liked to work in the hay fields. When our oDdest daughter 
was going to college down in Denver they ha.d a two weeks vacation 
during the summer. She's come home 'bout the first thing she said 
was, Dad do you have some hay down that I can sweep. She said, 
I've really missed it. 

H Oh I'll be, things like that kind of get in your blood, and you 
just want to do them over again. 

S Both girls really did, they rode alot, they had their own saddle 
horses and everything. 

H Do you ever miss riding a horse now Stan? 
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S Oh yes I do. 

H Bov, after all your broken bones and all the busted broncs you’d 
think you'd had enough. 

S Well, I still like it. Still like to go out and ride trap line. 

H Oh yes, but that’s such a hard life though. 

S I get the fever every fall. 

H Trapping fever. 

What was your favorite thing to trap? 

S Oh coyotes. 

H Coyotes, they sure are beautiful even though they're hard on 
sheep. Do you think there are still as many coyotes in this 
country now? 

S Yes, there's more than there was then. 

H Really? 

S Because they have just about put the sheepmen out of business here. 

11 I thought there 'd probably be less. 

S Oh no no, that's the trouble the government won't let them 
poison or anything. Course I never poisoned. 1 just trapped 
mine. If you looked like a poisoner these big sheep outfits 
wouldn't even let you on the ranch. 

H Why were they afraid they'd poison the sheep? 

S Dogs, the sheep dogs and everything else there. They just didn't 
like it. And I never did but then the old coyote trappers and me 
are just about a thing of the past. They got this 10-80 poison 
and things that they were pujbting out for em. And that took 
the coyotes down alot. And the government stopped them from 
using it. They've just been on the increase so much. There's 



S no trappers to go out and trap ern like I used to and things. 

And they just put the sheepmen out of business. 

H They must do alot of damage? 

S Oh they do. 

H I know some evenings out here I think I hear howling, every onoe 
and awhile but I don't know. It could very well be, don't you 
think? 

S Why certainly, you bet. 

H Something that city folk will never know, the howling of coyote. 

S I heard em lots. 

H Well Stan, 1 thank you very much for yotir time and telling 
your stories for me. I appreciate it. Thank you. 



